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HOT  FOH  PUBLICATION 


Subject:  "Tried  to  a  Golden  Brown".  Program  includes  recipes  for  French  Pried 
Potatoes  and  Peach.  Dumplings. 

Bulletins  available;    Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Record;  Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes;  The 
School  Garden. 
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Let's  begin  with  the  menu  this  morning,  and  get  it  off  our  minds  so  re 
can  answer  questions.  The  best  thing  on  today's  bill  of  fare  is  French  Pried 
Potatoes.  Ever  make  French  Friod  Potatoes?  They  are  so  easily  prepared,  and 
yet  sono  people  never  oat  them,  unless  they're  sorvod  at  a  hotel,  or  a  restaurant. 

Uncle  Ebenezer  told  me  something  interesting  the  other  day,  a- out  how  the 
French  people  learned  to  like  potatoes.     The  first  potatoes  grown  in  France,  and 
in  Germany,  were  used  as  cattle  feed.     Only  the  poorest  people  ate  them.  The 
King  of  Prussia  thought  they  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have,  in  case  other  crops 
failed,  and  he  ordered  his  people  to  plant  potatoes.    He  threatened  to  cut  off 
their  noses  and  ears,  if  they  refused.     Still,  the  people  considered  potatoes  as 
fit  only  for  cattle. 

A  little  later  there  was  a  big  war.    Among  the  French  prisoners,  captured 
by  the  Germans,  was  a  certain  French  chemist,  (Parmentier,  1737—1813),  who  was 
kept  prisoner  for  five  years,  and  he  had  to  eat  potatoes.    Put  he  learned  to  like 
them,  and  when  he  got  out  of  prison,  he  went  back  to  France,  and  talked  potatoes. 
The  French  people  laughed  at  him  —  they  weren't  going  to  eat  cattle  feed.  About 
this  time  crops  were  pretty  had,  and  the  French  chemist  hit  on  a  scheme  to  make 
his  people  like  potatoes.    He  gave  a  big  dinner.    Among  his  guests  were  a  number 
of  important  men,  including  Benjamin  Franklin.    At  this  dinner,  potatoes  were 
served  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  and  of  course  people  heard  about  the  dinner 
because  of  the  great  men  who  were  there. 

However,  most  people  still  thought  that  potatoes  were  fit  only  for  cattle. 
Then  the  French  chemist  and  King  Louis  XVI  planned  something  else.    'The  King 
allowed  his  chemist  to  plant  a  big  patch  of  potatoes,  and  gave  him  soldiers,  to 
guard  the  potatoes  in  the  day  time,  only.    That  attracted  attention. 

Then  the  King  had  a  big  reception.    The  King  and  Queen  ate  potatoes.  The 
King  put  a  potato  blossom  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.     Tho  Queen  wore  potato  blossoms 
in  her  hair.    All  Paris  got  excited  about  potatoes,  and  wanted  blossoms  to  wear, 
as  the  King  and  Queen  did.    Remember  I  told  you  that  soldiers  guarded  the  big 
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potato  patch,  in  the  day  time,  only.    Just  as  the  Trench  chemist  expected,  when 
the  people  began  to  want  potatoes,  they  raided  the  patch,  at  night,  dug  up  the 
potatoes,  and  carried  them  back  to  their  own  gardens.     Rver  since  then,  potatoes 
have  been  popular  in  France.    As  for  our  own  country,  we  didn't  have  this  vegetable 
until  it  was  brought  over  from  Ireland,  in  1719,  and  as  late  as  1740  some  men 
refused  to  work,  where  they  had  to  eat  potatoes.    Can  you  imagine  that?  Now- 
adays potatoes  are  one  of  our  national  standbys,  and  fried  potatoes  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  our  dishes. 

Well,  take  your  pencils  now,  and  your  Radio  Records.     Turn  to  the  page 
labelled  "October  Menus,"  and  write  this  menu:     Cold  Sliced  Tongue,  Ham, or  Beef 
or  any  other  roast;  French  Fried  Potatoes;  Sliced  Tomatoes;  and  Peach  Dumplings. 

That's  an  easy  meal  to  prepare.     I'll  tell  you  how  to  cook  the  potatoes,  so 
they'll  bo  hot  and  crisp,  and  fried  to  a  golden  brown.     If  you  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  Radio  Cookbook,  you  may  want  to  write  the  directions,  for  French  Fried 
Potatoes: 

Peel  the  potatoes.     Then  cut  them  lengthwise,  into  strips  about  one-half 
inch  thick.    Rinse  the  strips  in  cold  running  water.     Soak  for  one  or  two  hours, 
in  cold  water,  to  remove  as  much  starch  as  possible.    Dry  carefully,  between  clean 
dry  cloths.    Heat  a  kettle  of  deep  fat,  hot  enough  to  brown  a  small  piece  of  bread 
in  sixty  seconds.    Fry  about  a  cupful  of  potatoes  at  a  time.    Remove  them  from 
the  fat  when  golden  brown,  drain  on  absorbent  paper,  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  Serve 
at  once,  while  hot  and  crisp. 

Of  course  the  ideal  equipment  for  deep  fat  frying  includes  a  deep  kettle  and 
a  wire  basket.    However,  if  you  do  not  have  a  regular  frying  kettle,  it's  no  trick 
at  all  to  fry  the  potatoes  in  an  aluminum  saucepan. 

For  dessert  today  we're  having  Peach  Dumplings.    Might  as  well  make  the  most 
of  the  late  peaches.     To  make  Peach  Dumplings,  roll  your  pastry  in  a  thin  sheet, 
and  cut  it  in  rounds.    Place  a  whole  peeled  peach  in  the  center  of  each  round  of 
pastry.    Don't  remove  the  stone  of  the  peach,  because  it  seems  to  give  the  dumpling 
an  extra  good  flavor.     Sprinkle  sugar  over  the  fruit,  dot  with  butter,   and  bring 
the  edges  of  the  pastry  together  over  the  peach.    Bake  in  muffin  pans,  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.     If  the  oven  is  too  hot,  the  crust  will  brown  before  the  peach  is 
cooked  through.     Serve  hot,  with  hard  sauce  or  liquid  sauce. 

Please  check  your  menu:     Cold  Sliced  Tongue,  Ham,  or  Beef  or  any  other 
roast;  French  Fried  Potatoes;  Sliced  Tomatoes;  and  Peach  Djmplings. 

Now  we  can  see  what's  in  the  question  box.    Here's  a  letter  from  a  mother 
who  wants  to  know  the  best  way  of  frying  potatoes,  for  children.    As  you  know, 
for  children,  especially,  foods  should  not  be  greasy,  and  should  have  no  suggestion 
of  burned  fat.     Cooked  potatoes  can  be  browned  in  a  little  butter,  at  rather  low 
temperature.     Slow  cooking,  in  only  a  little  fat,  makes  a  golden  brown  crust  over 
the  outside,  while  the  inside  remains  soft,  and  yet  does  not  absorb  the  fat.  There 
are  three  other  fine  points  in  frying  potatoes:     Use  a  heavy  skillet;  let  the 
pieces  brown  on  one  side,  before  turning  them;  and  cook  only  enough  at  one  time 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  skillet,  in  a  fairly  thin  layer* 
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The  second  question  is  from  a  listener  who  asks  the  best  method  of  cashing 
quilts.  She  says  her  "boys  have  just  returned  from  camp,  "bringing  home  the  quilts 
they  used  all  summer. 

A  generous  suds  made  of  pure  soap  and  warm  water  rill  help  soak  out  the 
dirt,  if  the  quilt  is  allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  half  an  hour.     Sousing  and  squeez- 
ing in  other  fresh  suds  will  remove  the  rest  of  the  dirt.    Quilts  should  not  be 
rubbed.     lor  rinsing,  use  two  waters,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  suas.  Setter 
not  try  touring  the  quilt.    Hang  it,  dripping,  outside  in  the  shade  to  dry,  spread- 
ing it  between  two  lines,  and  shaking  it  often.     Cotton,  wool,  and  down  quilts  may 
all  be  vrashed  this    ay.     Those  with  silk  or  sateen  covers  may  be  pressed  with  a 
warm  iron. 

The  next  question  is  from  a  grade  school  teacher  who  wants  to  know  what 
plants  are  suitable  for  her  school  room.    As  a  general  rule,  it's  rather  hard  on 
a  plant  to  live  in  a  school  room,  particularly  from  Friday  night  till  Monday 
morning,  when  there's  no  one  around  to  regulate  light  and  heat  and  ventilation. 
However,  there  are  a  few  good  plants  for  school  rooms,  among  them  being  geraniums, 
begonias,  umbrella  plants,  cactus,  and  German  ivy. 

If  I  were  a  school  teacher,  and  wanted  to  interest  my  youngsters  in  plants, 
I'd  get  a  copy  of  the  free  bulletin  called  "The  School  Garden."     In  this  bulletin 
are  explained  simple  experiments  which  bring  out  the  interesting  features  con- 
nected with  seeds,  roots,  leaves,  stems,  and  so  forth.    Billy  came  home  all  a-thril 
the  other  day,  with  the  news  that  the  nasturtium  seeds  he'd  planted  in  an  egg- 
shell were  coming  up. 

The  name  of  the  bulletin  I  mentioned  is  "The  School  Garden."    The  number 

is  218. 


Tomorrow  I  shall  broadcast  another  menu,  planned  especially  for  children. 


